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NOVELTIES IN HAND-SCREENS. 



By Laura B. Starr. 




HE little hand- screens are so 
useful to protect the face and 
eyes from the heat or glaring 
light, that one or more should 
be lying about always in easy 
reaching distance. A variety 
may be had by changing the 
shape, design and material. 

The book screen is rather new 
and very pretty. Cut a thick 
piece of cardboard into the 
form of an open book, with 
gilt edges. These screens are 
rather difficult to make, great 
care being required in the cut- 
ting and shading, but the effect is very true and often mistaken 
for the real thing. A small view should be lightly painted on 
the top of the title page, with neatly printed verses slanting 
below to bear upon the small painting ; for instance, a view of 
"Chillon" with a few lines from the " Prisoner." A moonlight 
scene to illustrate Longfellow's " Light of Stars," and so on. A 
white and gold handle finishes off a very dainty arrangement. 
The back should also be painted to match, with the title of the 
book, or a Latin quotation printed on the cover. 

A screen used for a wedding present was covered with white 
satin, edged with a border of white swan's down, the center a 
design of ferns, was embroidered in natural colors. The handle 
was wound with white satin ribbon, finished with a bow of long 
loops and ends. This was exceedingly handsome, and yet so 
simple and inexpensive, as to come within the means of anyone. 
An easily constructed screen is made on a circular cardboard 
covered with old gold satin ; the handle is covered with satin, 
and finished off with a bow of ribbon of the same color. It is 
decorated with a conventional spray of flowers. One lately seen 
was covered with tape, with a yellow silk center. 

For variety, a piece of thin, bright silk, or crepe, is stretched 
over a similar piece of cardboard ; this in turn is covered with 
thin white muslin, scalloped, and embroidered with silk and 
tinsel thread, a ribbon bow to match is tied on the handle. 

A simple screen is arranged with thin muslin and pressed 
ferns and flowers. They should be arranged on a satin founda- 
tion, covered with transparent muslin, or tulle. The tiniest drop 
of mucilage, 'or thick starch, which is really better, put on the 
underside will hold them in place. A bright ribbon bow is 
needed on the handle. 

Palm-leaf fans fashioned into hand-screens are not new, but 
there are always new ways of decorating them. For a very 
simple but effective one, a piece of bright plush or satin the 
length of the fan, should be provided ; this need be only half 
the width. There are also required two or three yards each of 
a quarter of an inch wide ribbon of bright and contrasting 
colors ; some silk cords of different shades, tinsel of gold, blue, 
copper and other colors ; two yards of inch-wide ribbon match- 
ing the plush or satin, and three peacock feathers. 

Lay the plush over half one side, and lightly tack it to the 
back of the fan ; turn it down on the edge, crossing the front 
of the fan from handle to tip, and sew a line of tinsel over the 
tacking stitches. Arrange the narrow ribbons in contrasting 
shades, and fasten them down on the fan, sewing them on the 
flat parts between the ribs, concealing the stitches with lines of 
tinsel. Between the spaces left by the ribbons sew down the 



bright colored cords, or double lines of tinsel. Cover the handle 
of the fan with plush, and bind the tinsel around it. Sew the 
peacock feathers over the plush on the fan, taking care to fasten 
them well. Cover the ends of the feathers with a bow of the 
wide ribbon to hang up the screen by. Line the back of the 
fan with soft silk, sewing it firmly to the turned in edge of the 
plush where it occurs ; pick out the tacking threads that hold 
the plush, and the screen is finished. 

After the fan is neatly covered with silesia, both sides, it 
may be entirely covered with peacock feathers, pasted in rows, 
all pointing the same way, the outer row being placed so as to 
cover the edge. A ribbon of peacock blue, with long ends, 
should ornament the handle. To secure the feathers firmly 
they should be pasted as well as sewed, but the sewing must be 
done before the last covering is put on. 

A small oblong screen is easy to make. A straight piece of 
soft silk is required, upon which is traced and embroidered an 
all over design, in quaint soft colors. It needs very little stiffen- 
ing when it is ready to be made up, and is simply sewn into a 
light bamboo frame, sold for the purpose. Cord and tassels are 
a more suitable finish for these than ribbon bows. 



STONEWARE. 



By HELBiSr Anderson. 




^EW people would imagine 
that the common stone beer 
mugs, that can be purchased 
at almost any china store, 
ranging in price from ten to 
fifty cents, make one of the 
most excellent as well as one 
of the most effective recep- 
ticles for flowers, particular- 
ly our large and brightly 
colored fall blossoms. 

There are two kinds of 
mugs, or tankards, in this 
stoneware — one is of a gray- 
ish-yellow body, enriched 
with cobalt blue ; the other 
is of a brown stoneware, with dark- brown, or black glaze, these 
are supposed to be of Franconian origin, and are very quaint. 
The shape is particularly adapted for cut flowers, as it gives 
them ample room, also allows them to fall naturally in place, 
which is so much more preferable to the most careful arrangement. 
Among the specimens of early Dutch stoneware, or Delft, 
was a pagoda, manufactured for William III, of old delft ware 
for holding bulbs. The effect must have been charmiDg, as the 
bulbs were entirely concealed and the mass of bloom was alone 
visible, with the background of delft. It is rather surprising 
that some enterprising person has not adopted this idea as it 
would make a charming addition to any room, and would be a 
great improvement upon the usual glasses for bulbs, it might 
even serve as a centerpiece for the dining table. We see very 
little of the German, or Dutch pottery, and yet both Germany 
and even Flanders were famed for their stoneware. It is said 
that one of the first makers of silicious pottery was Jacquelin, 
Countess of Hainault, wife of the Duke of Brabant, who was 
imprisoned by her husband in the fortress of Teylingen, in the 
year 1424, and as a sort of solace during her captivity she made 
pots and pitchers. 

Many of the early specimens of faience produced in Germany 
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about 1470 bear a marked resemblance to the Majolica of Italy, 
but the colors are somewhat brighter, in fact, it has always been 
supposed that, during the early part of t^e sixteenth century, 
the art of making majolica was introduced into Antwerp by 
Guido di Sarino, who settled at that place. 

A favorite style of old Dutch mug was called the Apostles' 
mug, and was ornamented by figures of the Evangelists. These 
were very common during the seventeenth century, and in many 
of the old specimens the details were exceedingly well executed. 

Another very artistic receptacle for large bunches of flowers 
can be made by using one of the ordinary blue and white stone 
jars that are usually sold for holding flour, spice, etc. Most of 
these jars are barrel shape, and are an imitation of old Dutch 
ware; they are usually of a white glazed surface, decorated 
with iines of dark blue. When filled with a mass of gorgeous 
flowers they make a charming study of still life, and are often 
far more artistic and quaint than many of the Japanese and 
Chinese vases and jars, that are seldom effective as a back- 
ground, and are far more commonplace. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



WASHING LACE. 



THE washing of lace is an art. Large pieces, such as curtains 
and bedspreads, must be shaken perfectly free from dust, 
wet in tepid water, and rubbed with mild white soap. 
Next put them in a clean wooden or earthen vessel," cover with 
soft water about lukewarm, and set all day in the sunshine. 
Take them out next day and wash through clean suds. Do not 
rub or ring them, but lave up and down. Be sure you have 
plenty of water, especially for rinsing. ^ If a trace of soap re- 
mains it will rot the fabric. After rinsing, hang them smooth 
on the line to drain. Wringing makes creases, besides injuring 
the mesh. When three parts dry, fold flat and rub into them 
with the hand thin starch re-inforced with gum water. Gum 
arabic is best. Put a quart of boiling water to the ounce, stir 
till dissolved, let stand till cool, and pour off the clear fluid 
from the sediment. Mix it with twice its own bulk of starch, 
in which there is neither sugar, wax, nor spermaceti. After 
rubbing in, roll up smooth for three hours, then spread a clean 
sheet on the carpet and pin the lace upon it, taking care to 
stretch it exactly square, and to put a pin in the point of each 
scollop. For ecru lace, a writer in the Trade Bureau recom- 
mends coloring the starch with hay tea. made by steeping three 
pounds of best bright timothy in a gallon of boiling water. Use 
the tea instead of water to make the starch. 

Soap and sunshine will clean lace of any sort without wear. 
If it is very dirty it may need two days soaking. Wash, rinse, 
and lay out smooth upon a board with a covered sheet. When 
about half dry, pull and clap them between the handflj until 
the mesh is clear, and pin out on board to dry. It you like it 
yellow, dip in clear, cold coffee before clapping it. To starch or 
iron lace for personal wear is, according to this writer, textile 
profanation. 

Clean very fine lace with benzine. If it is old and crazy, pin 
it smooth on a flannel-covered board, saturate it with benzine 
and press it out with a soft napkin. Put make-up lace — collars, 
handkerchiefs, caps and so on — into glass or earthenware, and 
pour benzine over them with a liberal hand. Whirl them 
rapidly about in it squeeze gently, drop into a clean vessel, and 
put on fresh fluid. It will remove every particle of dirt, with- 
out in any way altering the yellow antique hue, or shrinking 
the mesh— as water will do, no matter how carefully applied. 
Point lace is never washed betwixt maker and wearer. If it 
gets soiled in working, white lead in powder is put ou to whiten 
it. Gas, sea air, or a dozen other things would make the lead 
turn dark, or ruin a costly bit of cobweb in which the owner 
takes delight. Benzine will remove it without harm. After the 
lace comes out of it, pin it as smoothly as possible upon a linen 
covered board, and put it in the sunshine for six hours. If you 
wish to whiten it let dew fall on it, and be dried away by the 
sun for a week or two. If pressed for time the bleaching may 
be accomplished in a day by wetting the cloth with weak soap- 
suds every two hours, and pinning the lace over it. If you are 
careful to draw it tight, it will hardly. show that it has been 
dampened. If you are not, the meshes will contract, perceptibly. 
It is something to be handled daintily from first to last. In 
wearing, never pull or drag rounghly into place ; sew it only 
with fine thread and needles; above all, pin it with small sharp 
pins, if pin it you must. Crushed flower stalks often leave ugly 
stains well-nigh indelible ; wherefore, beware how you wear^them 
against your lace. 



ELI A. " More than once you have greatly assisted me in your replies to 
questions in regard to home efforts in housefurnishing and decoration ; 
and I once more wish to take advantage of your kindness. Can you tell 
me anything about leather-work ? My mother says that she remembers when a 
young lady to have seen leather- work used as decoration for picture frames, 
work-boxes, etc. I have also heard of carved leather as employed for chair and 
sofa' seats. I am under the impression that somewhere I have seen specimens of 
the leather-work first named ; it occurs to me that, in the house of one of my 
Southern aunts, I saw a picture with the frame decorated in leather-work, which 
closely resembled bold wood-carving ; but I can scarcely imagine how carving 
can be done on leather. However, I am anxious to know what can be done with 
leather in decoration. I shall be glad if you will name the leather suitable for 
one and the other purpose, and also the tools necessary for the work." 

Tears ago, when some of us were children, and doubtless 
before you were born, work in leather was a favorite pastime 
with ladies of artistic fancy, for decorating picture frames, work- 
boxes, and other small articles in house-furnishing. We are glad 
to think that there is even a remote prospect of its revival, for 
it was really handsome and very substantial. Sheepskin, tanned 
red, was the leather usually employed ; and the tools in use 
were sharp scissors, sharp knives, a few moulding-sticks, a small 
hammer, and small tacks. For example, if it was intended for a 
picture frame, to be relieved by a garland of rose-leaves, the 
leaves were cut out and the edges were serrated to imitate nature, 
with sharp scissors, and the veining done with a sharp-pointed 
bone, or steel instrument. A coat of sizing, made of isinglass, 
was then applied to the wrong: side, and, while still damp, the 
leaves were bent into shape with the fingers, and in this state 
tacked on the frame, care being had that the points of the leaves 
should overlap the stem end, and the leaves laid on so thickly 
as to hide the heads of the tacks^ A rose garland, combining 
both the blossoms and the leaves, was often the result of the 
ambitious effort of the worker in leather. For this, greater 
skill was required in the artist — an accurate knowledge of the 
anatomy of the rose being necessary to insure success. The 
leaves were tacked on with satisfactory effect, at each corner of the 
frame, and here and there between the corners the roses and 
rose-buds were set, the outer petals and the roses tacked on first 
and the stamens simulated by a piece of fringed leather ; the 
semblance of buds were formed of several petals, with a little 
fringe at the point, and set on to curve, after the idea in nature. 
In some cases, the work was varnished, and occasionally the 
leather was colored, to imitate rose- wood, ebony or cherry ; but 
the effect of carved wood was best secured in the use of sheep- 
skin as it came from the hands of the tanner. 

Carved leather had been- handed down from the Saracens, 
and doubtless centuries ago has place in the rich trappings witji 
which those bold Moorish invaders were want to caparis on their 
war-horses. The work is extremely delicate and beautiful, con- 
sisting of dainty and elaborate arabesque traceries, evidently 
first drawn or stamped on the leather and perfected by a fine, 
sharp knife. There seems no reason why leather carving may 
not become one of the industries in which women can engage. 
It must require fine tast and a delicate hand ; and now that 
efiorts in mechanical skill are encouraged for women, le^t^er 
carving might be judiciously attempted. Classic designs' of 
sphynxes, gargoyles, griffins and other fabulous figures would be 
suitable for this work, while acanthus leaves, scrolls and frets 
of the Grreek classic period might be delightful introductions in 
it. Beside the dainty outcome in the picture frames, etc., of 
the present, the leather work of our mothers though not un- 
pleasant might seem comparatively heavy, thwgh hardly 
homely, while leather carving is in every sense artistic 
and delightful. We would like to see it successfully practiced 
in our country. Morocco is the leather that we have seen used 
for carving decoration, and the stretching the leather on a board 
and tacking it securely readily suggests itself as necessary to the 
operation of the artist in the work. Carved leather somewhat 
resembles pressed leather, but the effect is much handsomer and 
much more artistic and unique, 

JANE L. MORTIMER. " I have been told that, in centres of luxury and 
fashion, decorated bed-room towels are among the necessaries of housewives 
that strive to keep abreast of the popular fancies. Will you tell me something 
about this peculiar 'fad' in house furnishing. My husband has independent 
means, and in every particular encourages refinement of taste in household ap- 
pointments : So I am disposed in all things concerned with housewifery to 
administer to his fancies. The decoration spoken of x on towels, I suppose must 
be embroidery. I would like to know something about the character of the 
embroidery ; and I shall be obliged if you will advise me in regard to the style 
of towels now in vogue." 

Fashions in towelings have their day as well as in table^ 
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